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KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 
’ | The Black Pine Group Th J Black P} 
a The Black Pine group is noted for its extreme hardi- 
* ness, dense foliage and picturesque cones and habits 
this ‘ 
= of growth, and freedom from disease. The Japa- 
00. 
nese Black Pine is one of the very finest, yet is rare in 
ona . . - . . 
= cultivation. Its long needles rival the Austrian Pine 
: in dark glossiness and the large whitish terminal 
so buds add to its beauty. Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
wis, 
00. offers a fine stock of the Japanese and other Black 
Pines for home grounds and estates of distinction. 
5 
7 The Black Pine Group is noted for its freedom from 
ds; ‘ ° ‘ ° . 
“ disease, especially the White Pine Blister-Rust and 
‘ill, . . . . 
= | | the White Pine Weevil which ts so liable to attack 
sateen niet ee =the White or Five-leaved Pine Group. 
Photo Courtesy of E. H. Wilson and Arnold Arboretum 
Japanese Black Pine 
Each Per 10 Each Per 10 
= Japanese Black Pine, Pinus thunbergi, 12-18 in. $1.25 $11.25 | Japanese Black Pine, Pinus thunbergi, 4-5 ft. $5.00 $45.00 
“a Japanese Black Pine, Pinus thunbergi, 18-24 in. 2.00 18.00 | Japanese Black Pine, Pinus thunbergi, 5-6 | ft. 8.00 72.00 
° . 
S | Other Pines of this Group 
Hh Each Per 10 \ Each Per 10 
) Jack Pine, Pinus banksiana, 2-3 ft. $1.50 $13.50 | Austrian Pine, Pinus nigra, 18-24 in. $2.50 $22.50 
Japanese Red Pine, Pinus densiflora, 3-4 ft. 3.00 27.00 | Austrian Pine, Pinus nigra, 2-3 ft. -_ 31.50 
Jeffrey Pine, Pinus jeffreyi, 12-18 in. 1.25 11.25 Western Yellow Pine, Pirus ponderosa, 3-4 ft. 3.0 27.00 
} j : , : Red Pine, Pinus resinosa, 18-24 in. 1.50 13.50 
paren, Sigh, Seer iefireyi, 18-24 in. 2.00 18.00 | Red Pine, Pinus resinosa, 22% ft. 200 18.00 
Mugho Pine, Pinus montana mughus, 9-12 in. 1.50 13.50 | Scotch Pine, Pinus sylvestris, 18-24 in. 1.00 9.00 
-Mugho Pine, Pinus montana mughus, 12-18 in. 2.25 20.25 | Scotch Pine, Pinus sylvestris, 2-3. ft. 1.75 15.75 


All trees are balled and burlaped and packed free 
Full Catalog sent on request 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Owner, Salem, Massachusetts 
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Flowering Crabs, Hawthornes, 
Named Lilacs 
and a lot of other scarce items 
GEORGE D. AIKEN 
Box G Putney, Vermont 
“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 











EARTHENWARE 
Flower Pots & Saucers 


Est. 1765 


A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 
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BLOOMING SEASONS OF THE 
CHRISTMAS ROSE 


EAR Sir :—In your issue of November 15 are some inter- 
esting notes by the “Roving Gardener,” relative to the 
Christmas Rose. 

I have had this plant for a number of years in my garden, 
and it always blooms at the end of the Winter, usually in 
March. On the contrary, in a garden in Litchfield County, 
Connecticut, a plant has often been in bloom at Thanksgiving 
time, and this year was flowering quite profusely on October 
19. In neither case have the plants been protected in any way, 
and these differences in the time of flowering have puzzled 
me. Are there varieties of this Helleborus niger ? 

In the same paper is praise of the shrub Photinia villosa, 
with which I fully concur. I bought a plant because of the 
catalogue description, and it has been most satisfactory. This 


year the bush has not fruited, but, as the same may be said of 
a number of other shrubs, it is quite possible we can justly put 


the blame on the peculiar season. I agree with your contribu- 
tors that both the Christmas Rose and Photinia villosa are 
rarely found in gardens; my gardening neighbors are gener- 


ally quite unfamiliar with these plants. 


—Charles Bull. 
Montelair, N. J. 


Note :—There are different strains, although not different varie- 
ties of Helleborus niger. The way in which these strains have been 
developed accounts in part for the difference in their blooming 
habits. Exposure, soil and moisture are other factors. There are 
several other species of Helieborus which are very lovely but hard 
to find in this ecountry.—Ed. 


A TIMELY PROTEST FROM 
FLETCHER STEELE 


EAR Sir:—Can there be any reason for ornamental 
planting save to make a place more beautiful? A horti- 
cultural fashion is growing by which stark ugliness is being 
spread over the landscape in the name of ornamental planting. 
When it reaches up to the grounds of the State House in Bos- 
ton, it is time to protest. 

The shrubs are being given their Winter swaddling clothes 
—or shall I say done up in curling papers? The time is past 
when we could enjoy the Winter beauty of plant growth, black 
against the snow or turned to silver by shining particles of 
frost. That pleasure has gone. Each separate bush has now 
been stood on end—bound together with twine. Shrubberies 
are naught but a rummage sale of witches’ brooms, and so 
they will remain all Winter. 

If there were no question but what this Winter mutilation 
was necessary to the Summer existence of our shrubs, we 
could then decide whether the beauties of Summer compen- 
sated for the ugliness of Winter. But they do not. Shrubs 
thrive when left alone. Allowed to grow freely, they are no less 
beautiful in Winter than in Summer. So I, for one, protest 
against a doubtful practice which does violence to the funda- 
mental reason for the existence of shrub planting and gives 
us unsightliness in the very place we have the right to look 
for beauty. 


—Fletcher Steele. 
Boston, Mass., Dee. 3, 1927. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 


369 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 











David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part of the 
country to 
NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 

















Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 


Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 


No. 79. 
LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 








ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 
EDWARD H. ROEHRS 
Orchid Specialist 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 











Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 
SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 
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IRIS PEONIES 


Catalogue 


GEO. N. SMITH 
167 Cedar Street 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Pennsylvania Horticultural Society's Centenary 


ULLY 250 people assembled in the banquet hall of the 

Penn Athletic Club in Philadelphia, on November 24, for 
a banquet marking the 100th birthday of the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society. This banquet was one of the outstand- 
ing horticultural events of the year, both because of its 
significance, and because of the prominent persons in attend- 
ance, as well as the able addresses given. The decorations 
were charming and the music stimulating. 

Mr. James Boyd, president of the Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society, opened the post-prandial exercises, introduc- 
ing Vice-President C. F. Stout as toastmaster. Mr. Stout read 
a brief summary of the Society’s history and paid a tribute 
to the president, Mr. Boyd, who was first elected in 1918, and 
under whose wise guidance a membership of almost 1500 has 
been reached. Mr. Stout then presented Mr. Boyd the special 
centenary gold medal. This medal, which was awarded on 
this occasion for the first time, is remarkably beautiful. On 
its face it bears a portrait of Horace Binney, the first presi- 
dent of the Society, and on the reverse side the replica of a 
corner in the famous Bartram Garden in Philadelphia, the 
city’s most famous horticultural shrine. 

In the course of the evening the toastmaster also an- 
nounced the award of the William L. Schaffer memorial 
medal to John C. Wister, Mrs. Richard Haughton and T. A. 
Havemeyer, as reported on another page in this number of 
Horticulture. Mr. Wister and Mrs. Haughton received their 
medals in person, and Mr. Richardson Wright, a director 
of the Horticultural Society of New York, responded for 
Mr. Havemeyer, who was unable to be present. Mr. Wright 
also brought the good wishes of the New York Society to 
its “older sister.” 


The Addresses 
The first speaker to be introduced was the Honorable W. 
Freeland Kendrick, Mayor of Philadelphia, 


vice-president of “The Gardeners”; Mrs. L. Casper Wister, 
president of “The Weeders,” and Mrs. W. L. Wilcox, presi- 
dent of the Four Counties Garden Club. Mr. E. P. Klinger, 
president of the Florists’ Club of Philadelphia, brought the 
greetings of that organization, which works closely with the 
Society in putting on flower shows. 

A particularly appropriate address was made by Mr. 
Ernest H. Wilson, keeper of the Arnold Arboretum, and a 
trustee of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Mr. 
Wilson won instant attention by commenting on a mixed 
bouquet which stood in front of his plate, naming those 
flowers not known in this country when the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society was organized 100 years ago, and telling 
something about their introduction. He then went on to deal 
in a most interesting way with other plant material associated 
with Philadelphia. 

Mr. E. I. Farrington, secretary of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, spoke of the way in which the histories 
of the two Societies paralleled each other and pointed out 
some of the advantages which the garden makers of Phila- 
delphia have over those in Boston. 

The principal address of the evening was given by J. 
Horace McFarland of Harrisburg, Pa., who reviewed horti- 
cultural progress in Pennsylvania, and made a plea for 
greater interest in united horticulture. 


A New Horticultural Movement 


It seems that a movement has been organized under the 
name of “United Horticulture,” looking toward more ade- 
quate representation of horticulture in national affairs, a 
more general appreciation of the value of plants to humanity, 
and a more beautiful America. A survey committee has been 
appointed with the following officers: Robert Pyle, West 
Grove, Pa., chairman; Mrs. Francis B. Crowninshield, Mar- 
blehead, Mass.; Paul C. Stark, Louisiana, Mo.; Alfred C. 
Hottes, Columbus, Ohio; David Burpee, Philadelphia and 





who said that his interest in horticulture had 
been aroused by his election to membership 
in the Royal Rosarians of Portland, Oregon. 

The next speaker was Dr. C. L. Marlatt, 
chief of the United States Bureau of Ento- 
mology and chairman of the United States 
Federal Horticultural Board. Dr. Marlatt 
brought the greetings of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Jardine. 

Particular interest was shown in the pres- 
ence of representatives from the garden 
clubs. Congratulatory remarks were made by 
Mrs. Horatio Gates Lloyd, representing the 
Garden Club of America; Mrs. Edward M. 
Cheston, president of the Garden Club of 
Philadelphia; Mrs. C. Howard Clark, Jr., 








THE NEW CENTENARY MEDAL OF THE PENNSYLVANIA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
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John C. Wister, Germantown, Pa. Mr. E. L. D. Seymour of 
Hempstead, N. Y., is the executive secretary. 

In the course of his remarks dealing with the matter, Mr. 
MacFarland said: 

We have great public structures, great schools, great institutions, 
a very great civic home in our state eapitol at Harrisburg, but we 
have not yet begun really to garden. 

Perhaps Bacon was right when 350 years ago he wrote: 

“A man shall ever see that when ages grow to civility and 
eleganey, men come to build stately sooner than to garden 
finely; as if gardening were the greater perfection.” 

If we believe that we have reached an age of “civility and 
elegancy” and are ready to “garden finely,” we can well unite to 
support the organization to be called “United Horticulture,” which 
has now undertaken a study of the possibilities in sight for a new 
century in horticulture and which has engaged vigorous and de- 
voted personalities in its laudable aim. 

This organization may well expect to direct, without insisting 
upon the organie union of its associates, its efforts toward educa- 
tion and co-ordination, and toward the promotion and protection 
of horticulture, its aims and its products. It could foster, and pos- 
sibly eventually establish, when some great Foundation should 
properly have supported it, a plant registration section to carry 
forward the name standardization work of the American Joint 
Committee on Horticultural Nomenclature, responsible for “Stand- 
ardized Plant Names.” It could formulate plans for protecting 
mental property in plant origination, thus stimulating hybridiza- 
tion as patents have stimulated mechanical inventions. It could 
show how horticulture adds value, healthfulness and delight to the 
home and the city. It could promote by co-ordinated effort the 
planting of our roadsides so that they would become living 
museums of the flora of the land instead of a hideous patch-work of 
poles and wires, weeds and signs and hot-dog stands. The research 
possible with such support and influence could give us real plant 
protection against insects and diseases and real information as to 
plant prosperity, so that we would do our best for our gardens in 
knowledge rather than in ignorance. 

This United Horticulture is potentially developed could make 
accessible the sources of knowledge now available in the State 
and Federal agricultural departments, and all too often utterly 
unknown to the citizens who need this knowledge. It could support 
and promote the National Arboretum, now in sight. Dignity could 
be given to the pursuits that have to do with making the land more 
lovely. With its aid America could become what it ought to be, the 
greatest garden in the world. 

Let us signalize the beginning of a new century in horticulture 
for the Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety by its earnest support of United 
Horticulture, so as to use this efficient 
way to now begin to “garden finely.” 

The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society has recently moved te new 
quarters in the Insurance Company 
of North America building, where 
it has commodious quarters and 
where its growing library may be 
consulted. Mr. David Rust, the 
genial secretary, who is in charge 
of the office, has held his position 
for 31 years, a record which prob- 
ably is not to be equalled anywhere 
in the country. 


The American Rose Society 


A meeting of the trustees of the 
American Rose Society was held in 
Philadelphia, Pa., November 28, 
with President F. L. Atkins in the 
chair. 

The report of the treasurer indi- 
cated uninvested funds on hand not 
available for current expenses of 
$4823.76; total deficit for the year 
to date, $1344.24. 

The editor, J. Horace McFarland, 
reported the 1928 Annual in the 
course of preparation. He fore- 
warned contributors that the clos- 
ing date would be earlier than last 
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DAVID RUST 
For 31 Years Secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 





year, and that copy intended for this issue would be needed 
soon. The advertising rate in the Society publication was 
increased from $75.00, $40.00 and $25.00 for page, half-page 
and quarter-page, respectively, to $100.00, $60.00 and $35.00, 
respectively. 

In order to save the Society a $1,000 expense, it was 
agreed to issue the 1928 Handbook as heretofore, except to 
omit the names that had appeared in the 1927 issue and 
publish only the names of those who have joined since that 
issue went to press. 

The secretary reported to date a membership of 4,968, and 


explained some of the promotion work that since the last 
meeting has been issuing from the seecretary’s office. He 
reported that arrangements had been completed with the 


United States Department of Agriculture for the distribution 
of Dr. Van Fleet seedling V. F. 1, to be named “Ruskin,” a 
hybrid rugosa for distribution during the coming two 
months. 

Upon nomination by the secretary, the trustees considered 
and approved the appointment of complete list of State vice- 
presidents and local secretaries for the coming year, as well 
as establishing the following honorary annual memberships 
for 1928: 

Monsieur Banssillon, secretary, French Rose Society. 

A. J. Berrie, honorary secretary, National Rose Society of New 
South Wales. 


J. de Vink, Boskoop, Holland. 

J. Wm. Firth, honorary secretary, National Rose Society of 
Victoria. 

Prof. E. Gnau, secretary and business manager, German Rose 
Society. 

KE. J. Ludding, secretary, Dutch Rose Society. 

Courtney Page, honorary secretary, National Rose Society. 

Miss Sarah Hill, Richmond Indiana. 

Dr. G. D. Darnall, West Union, Iowa (recommended by Miss 
Carrie Harrison, local secretary). 

Mrs. Jessie C. Knox, San Diego, Cal. 

Rev. W. L. Gilmore, pastor of the Central Presbyterian Church, 
Fort Smith, Ark. (recommended by D. B. Johnson, local secretary, 
because of his service in popularizing the Rose in his community). 

The trustees voted to award a gold medal to the Rose 
“Canada,” exhibited by the Dale Estate, Ltd., at Detroit last 
March whenever the Dale Estate, 
Ltd., shall comply with the condi- 
tions of the American Rose Society 
to register the Rose. 
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The Dahlia Society of New England 


The annual meeting of the Dahlia 
Society of New England was held 
at Horticultural Hall, Boston, No- 
vember 6, when the following of- 
ficers were elected: 

President, Charles G. Reed, Law- 
rence; vice-presidents, Arthur M. 
French, Brookline, J. J. Marshall, 
East Lynn, Thomas H. Hughes, New 
Bedford ; secretary, A. E. Thatcher, 
17 Hamlet St., Uphams Corner, 
Dorchester; treasurer, Edgar W. 
Darling, New Bedford; directors, 
Charles G. Reed, Lawrence, Arthur 
M. French, Brookline, J. J. 
Marshall, East Lynn, Thomas H. 


Hughes, New Bedford, A. E. 
Thatcher, Dorchester, Edgar W. 
Darling, New Bedford, Thomas 


Leavitt, Assinippi, A. I. Strobel, 
Wakefield, E. M. Bissell, East Lynn, 
Andrew Lufkin, Gloucester, J. G. 
Harnedy, Brookline, Mrs. E. H. 
Kitson, Springfield ; editor, Thomas 
Leavitt, Assinippi; business mana- 
ger, A. E. Thatcher, Dorchester. 
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TIIE SERPENTINE OR RIBBON WALL AT WAYLAND, 


A SERPENTINE GARDEN 
WALL 


T the last spring show held in Horticultural 

Hall, Boston, much attention was attracted by 
the serpentine brick wall included as a part of the 
exhibit of the Milton Garden Club. The statement 
Was made in some newspapers that the only wall of 
this type actually surrounding a garden is to be 
found at the University of Virginia, having been 
built by Thomas Jefferson about 1820. 

As a matter of fact, a similar wall surrounds the 
garden of Dr. and Mrs. Amos I. Hadley in Wayland, 
Mass. The Hadley garden is a large one and the wall 
was modeled closely after the one designed by Jeffer- 
son. It was built of old brick, which was considered 
to look better than new brick. It is five feet high and 
the distance from the center of one curve to the 
next is 15 feet. 

A serpentine wall of this size stands without diffi- 
culty when only one brick thick and the extra length 
occasioned by the undulating plan means an addition 
of about one-quarter to the cubic measurement. 
There are definite cultural advantages in addition to 
the attractive and unusual appearance. The concave 
sides of the south side serve in some measure as sun 
traps and therefore are kindly to wall-grown fruit. 
Such a wall adds to the apparent size of a garden, 
too, and gives it marked individuality. Any wall of 
this kind should have a good foundation. The one on 
the Hadley place stands on cement about four and 
one-half feet deep. 














A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE WALL 
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AWARDS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


HE Pennsylvania Horticultural Society has aunounced 
the following awards: 

To Mr. James Boyd, the new centenary medal.— 

(a) For his unique service in putting the Society again 
on its feet and restoring it to its present flourishing condi- 
tion. 

(b) For his valuable and long continued service in many 
lines of endeavor in the cause of horticulture. 

(c) Because it is fitting that the President of the Society 
on its one hundredth anniversary should receive the medal 
celebrating that anniversary and bearing on its obverse the 
bust of the first President. 

To Mrs. Richard Haughton, Paoli, Penn. for her wonderful 
collection of rock plants, beautifully and instructively dis- 
played in her garden at Paoli. 

Mr. John C. Wister, Germantown, Penn., horticul- 
turist and President of the American Iris Society, especially 
for his efforts in developing Iris culture in America, and his 
contributions to the world’s appreciation of the Tree Peony. 

Mr. Theodore A. Havemeyer, New York City, N. Y. horti- 
eulturist and President of the Horticultural Society of New 
York, for his varied and continued 
interest in horticulture over a num- 


ber of years. 


GERMINATION 
OF SEEDS 


HE housewife’s plan of putting 

a peach pit out of doors under 
a stone has been the occasion of 
many a jest, but the practice is sound 
both theoretically and practically if 
the peach pit is expected to germi- 
nate the following Spring. The same 
pit held indoors over Winter would 
not germinate when planted in the 
Spring, although if left undisturbed 
it would probably germinate a year 
later. 

A practical illustration of this fact 
is to be seen on the Experiment Sta- 
tion grounds at Geneva, N. Y., this | 
season in the case of two lots of | 
cherry seed. One lot was planted out | 
of doors in the Spring and lay dor- | 
mant in the soil until the following | 
Spring. A second lot was stored in | 
moist sand in an ice house for several | 
months and when planted out it ger- | 
minated at once. 

Some seeds, such as 
wheat, will germinate as soon or 
almost as soon as they are mature. 


and | 


= 


eorn 







JOHN ©. WISTER 


In fact, tomato seed will germinate although gathered in an 
immature condition. But in the case of seeds from the hardy 
fruits, like the apple, peach, pear, cherry and plum, the seeds 
will not germinate for years until certain changes have taken 
place within them which are closely approximated by nature 
by the moist cool conditions to be found in the soil during 
Winter. Nurserymen recognize these principles and either 
plant their seed in the Fall of the year or else bury it out 
of doors in sand in a well-drained, vermin-proof place. 

Because of this practice, it has come to be believed that 
fruit seeds must be frozen before they will germinate. This 
is not true. Actually most seeds are not improved and are 
often injured by freezing. The after-ripening processes are 
carried on best at temperatures slightly above freezing and 
in the presence of moisture. If seed is kept frozen it will not 
after-ripen. If it is kept dry it will not after-ripen. The best 
conditions are those provided by nature in late Fall or early 
Spring when the ground is moist and just <bove the freezing 
point. 

Carrying this idea still further, it becomes easy to after- 
ripen seeds artificially. The ice compartment of a household 
refrigerator, for example, does well for a small quantity of 
seed, while for larger amcunts the ice house is satisfactory. 
Some nurserymen have constructed temperature-controlled 
cellars especially for the storage and after-ripening of seed. 
The advantage in artificial after-ripening is that conditions 
can be controlled and the seed can be watched for any un- 
expected behavior. 


USE OF SYNTHETIC MANURE 
IN THE GARDEN 


ERISION and incredulity have met the claim of English 
scientists that wheat straw or other organic material 
could be fermented artificially and produce something akin 
in its character to animal manure. The process, however, has 
attracted considerable interest, from both private gardeners 
and market gardeners, for both are finding it impossible to 
purchase animal manures at a price they can afford to pay. 
The Massachusetts Experiment Sta- 
tion this past Spring produced three 
very fair lots of manure, through the 
synthetic process. One was a straight 
compost of cut corn stover; another, 
the result of using the “Adco” re- 
agent; the third, a compost made up 
of certain fertilizer materials and cut 
stover. A comparison is now being 
made of the crop results secured from 
using these three products, as com- 
pared with barnyard manure. 

An article in the July Journal of 
| the American Society of Agronomy 
| throws considerable light on the 
} processes involved. Fibrous organic 
/ matter such as straw, dried hay, 
| weeds, and the like, decay but slowly, 
| partly on account of lack of imme- 
| diately available nitrogen to feed 
decay-producing bacteria. These bac- 
teria must have nitrogen as a part of 
their diet, and if it be lacking decay 
processes go on very slowly. To ad- 
| just the amount of nitrogen to the 
| needs of the compost is, however, 
rather a delicate task. Too little, and 
the heap fails to ferment vigorously ; 
too much, and expenses increase 
and a part of the added nitrogen 
is lost. In the work above cited, 60 
pounds of sulfate of ammonia and 
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100 pounds of lime were used per ton of ordinary wheat 
straw. 

It is obvious, therefore, that there is nothing mysterious 
about ‘‘Adeco,’’ which is now being offered to gardeners in 
this country, but that similar results may be obtained from 
materials to be obtained at any seed store. The prepared 
material has decided advantages for the amateur, however, 
as it comes in small compass and ready for use, while the 
directions give the proper 
amounts. When using this 
material at home it is well to 
construct a small bin with 
boards placed a few inches 
apart. Into this bin all kinds 
of garden refuse, including 
weeds and lawn clippings 
may be thrown, where it will 
gradually become changed 
into excellent manure, but 
practically without odor. 


THE BEGONIA 
CLUB 


HE Begonia Club is a 

unique organization, na- 
tional in scope, and holds its 
meetings by mail, the presi- 
dent (Mrs. W. R. Givens) 
living in Fort Scott, Kansas, 
and the other members being 
scattered from Massachusetts to California. Once in three 
months a fat packet of letters comes. Each member tells of 
the progress of her plants, especially of her Begonias, of the 
new varieties obtained and the best methods of care. Our 
California member grows her large collection of Begonias 
outdoors, protected only by a lath house, except a few delli- 
cate ones, which must always be grown under glass. 

Our president writes us of her difficulties with the hot 
Kansas winds, that make the corn grow, but shrivels the 
delicate Calla Lily Begonia to a crisp. Weather so hot 
that she dare not water her plants, but hangs wet cloths 
around them and swathes the pots with more cloths. 

One member asks ‘‘How can I make my Begonia Templini 
have pink and yellow spots on its leaves, as it should have? 
Mine are plain green.’’ And the next time the letters come 
round, someone tells her—‘‘ More sand and less humus in the 
soil give the best color. Grow Templini with half sand, no 
manure, but plenty of leaf mould. It needs the sun,—will 
loose its spots in the shade.’’ 

Another tells us how to grow that delicate variety, Glau- 
cophylla scandens, so frail that the severing of a branch 
kills it. 

There is also a very pleasant exchange of plants, and 
each round of letters contains pictures of Begonias, so that 
we may learn of new varieties. 

—Bessie W. Buxton. 
Peabody, Mass. 


THE CHARMING BLUE-EYED 
AFRICAN DAISY 


RCTOTIS grandis is the botanical name of the Blue- 

eyed African Daisy, an annual of great value but one 
which for some reason is neglected. The flowers are daisy- 
like in character, and about the size of Shasta Daisies, but 
are given marked individuality by the center, which is a 
distinct blue. The under side of the petals is a pale blue or 
lilae in color, a fact which is rendered noticeable in the eve- 
ning, for the flowers close at nightfall. The blossoms are 





THE BLUE-EYED AFRICAN DAISY 


borne on stems from two to two and one-half feet high and 
are being carried well above the foliage. 

The foliage itself is attractive and makes an interesting 
accent in the garden, being silver-gray in color, but not so 
light as to be objectionable. One fault which the plant has is 
its sprawling habit. It cannot be crowded and in a tidy 
garden must be staked. 

The flowers are borne over a long season, starting to ap- 

. pear in Midsummer and last- 
ing until the coming of frost, 
provided the seeds are sown 
under glass in March. In 
states south of New York 
seeds planted in the open 
ground in April will give two 
months of bloom in the Au- 
tumn. The plants will grow 
in partial shade but will 
bloom more freely in full 
sunlight. When transplanted 
the seedlings should be set 
one foot apart. 


CALIFORNIA 
ROSES 


AM very much interested 

in an article in your paper 
about the climbing ever- 
blooming Roses. It speaks of 
some of those originated by 
George R. Thomas as grown by Mrs. Harriet R. Foote in 
Marblehead, Mass. I cannot understand why they grow so 
badly for her. I grew in my garden in Santa Barbara, Cal., 
a climbing everblooming Hadley Rose. In two years it grew 
10 feet over a pergola and I picked 12 blooms in one day, 
each measuring seven inches across. My climbing Caroline 
Testout did equally well. But I found that some of the best 
climbing Roses here did very badly in Santa Barbara. Dr. 
Van Fleet, so lovely here, is absolutely a failure in California. 

The very best Rose, according to my judgment, in Santa 
Barbara is Louise Catherine Breslau. Its color is a deep 
salmon pink and the flowers are six inches across. They have 
stiff stems, and deep green, shiny leaves. I could not resist 
writing to you because I felt so badly about the failure of 
the everblooming climbing Roses in Mrs. Foote’s garden. | 
hope that another year they will do better: 
—Mrs. J. M. Rhodes. 


Haverford, Pa. 


THE BLUE MOUNTAIN DAISY 
FOR SHADY PLACES 


HE Blue Mountain Daisy (Aster alpinus) is a very de- 
sirable plant for a partially shaded situation in the rock- 
ery or for the front of the flower border, succeeding in a soil 
of loamy character, and being in no way difficult to grow 
well. Some shade from the heat of the mid-day sun is desir- 
able. Given these conditions healthy plants of A. alpinus will 
give a splendid display during the early Summer. 
In the type plant the flowers are pale blue in color with 
a golden yellow ‘‘eye’’ in the centre of each. They are of sub- 
stantial size and as the whole plant only attains a height of 
six or seven inches they produce a most charming effect. 
Division forms the most usual method for increasing the 
stock of Aster alpinus and its varieties and Spring is the 
best season for planting. Unfortunately slugs and snails ap- 
pear to be particularly partial to the young foliage. 
—T. H. Everett. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
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UCH has been published in the newspapers recently 

about the benefactions of the late Mrs. Thomas J. 
Emery whose summer home was near Newport, R. I., and who 
left many millions for humanitarian purposes. In the ac- 
eounts of her activities little was said about the garden 
which she developed on her Rhode Island estate, but the 
fact is that this garden is one of the finest in America. It 
has been built up through years of careful planning and is 
in many ways the most finished garden which I have ever 
seen. 

[ was fortunate in being able to spend an afternoon on 
the Emery estate late in the Summer and was amazed at 
the consummate artistry shown in its development. It repre- 
sents many forms of horticulture, with a large formal 
garden as its center. Whatever path the visitor takes he 
finds himself in another and smaller garden, perhaps filled 
with Roses or Heliotrope or annuals of different kinds. 
Edgings and paths are in perfect condition. Hardly a blade 
of grass seems to be out of place. 

At the bottom of a sloping terrace there is a charming 
water garden, and running parallel to the formal garden 
one finds a series of Hawthorn trees, sheared perfectly 
smooth, and each an exact duplicate of the other. These trees 
are wonderfully big and handsome. Close by is a hedge of 
Privet several hundred feet long, so marvelously trimmed 
that it looks as though it might have come from a mold. I 
have seen many fine estates, some of them more elaborate 
but never one which was so complete. It is pleasant to learn 
that a substantial bequest was made to the superintendent. 


While in the company of several expert fruit growers the 
other day I was interested to hear the opinion expressed 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER : 
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that MacIntosh Red apples have much tougher skin than 
usual this year. It seems to be a curious fact that fruit varies 
to a decided degree in this matter from year to year and 
also in its flavor, as well as its keeping qualities. The effects 
of a season are hard to explain but they are very evident. 

Yet the MacIntosh Red has idiosyncrasies which are not 
to be explained by seasons. Some trees grow apples which 
are very red all over, others bear fruit which is striped. As a 
rule, however, the striped feature may be expected to dis- 
appear as the trees grow older and a more solid color becomes 
established. The nurseryman is not to be blamed when a 
tree starts to bear MacIntosh Reds which do not have the. 
color they are supposed to wear. If the apples have the 
characteristic aroma of this variety, and the crisp white flesh, 
they may be set down as true MacIntosh Reds. 

The public likes a red apple and the Red Gravenstein bids 
fair to supersede the older forms. Indeed, this promises to be 
one of our best early apples. It is only too true that many 
people buy fruit because of its appearance, regardless of 
its quality. Probably this fact accounts for the planting of 
Winter Banana apples. This is a fine looking apple, large, 
well formed and with good color, but its lack of quality 
becomes apparent at the first bite. 

Old New Englanders often deplore the passing of the 
Northern Spy, which is one of the best winter apples, keep- 
ing well and having a flavor which is unsurpassed. The chief 
reason why the Northern Spy is not planted more often 
now is its failure to produce fruit for 12 to 14 years. Neither 
amateurs nor professional growers like to wait as long as 
that for a crop. It may interest amateurs to learn, therefore, 
that when other varieties are top worked to Northern Spy, 
fruit will be produced in from three to five years. It is not a 
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very great undertaking to graft Northern Spy scions on to 
some other apple tree and there is no reason why the entire 
tree should be changed over. A few hours of labor in the 
Spring will result in a generous supply of Northern Spies in 
a reasonably short time. 

As a matter of fact the Wagner apple is almost as good as 
a Northern Spy for eating purposes and comes into bearing 
very much earlier. A large increase in the planting of this 
variety may be expected in the next few years. 

One of the apple men in the party showed me a specimen 
of the King David apple and remarked that it was much 
better for making jelly than the crabapples which are com- 
monly used. Probably this is a fact not very well known but 
I am assured that amateurs who deliberately plant crab- 
apples to provide fruit for jelly making would be showing 
wisdom if they used the King David instead. This is an 
old-time variety not often seen now but I have no doubt it 
ean be obtained. 





In the course of the conversation the question of using 
paraffin in place of grafting wax was brought up, and the 
prevailing opinion seemed to be that while it would serve 
and is easier to handle, it is not quite as satisfactory in the 
long run. Grafting wax is, of course, very sticky when used 
in the cake form, although little difficulty is found if the 
hands are kept greased. When the weather is cold many 
apple men prefer to use liquid grafting wax, putting it on 
with a brush. It can be kept warm and in liquid form by 
keeping it in a pail which sets in a larger pail filled with hot 
water. Sometimes a lantern like a conductor’s lantern is 
used to keep the wax warm. 

One man reported getting good results by using bicycle 
tape when grafting his trees, and I have no doubt this mate- 
rial would give excellent results when only a little work is 
being done. If painted over occasionally with grafting wax 
or with paraffin it ought to give excellent results, keeping 


the scion in place and effectively excluding moisture, insect 
pests and fungus spores. 


WINTER BEAUTY SEEN 
IN A POOL 


Longfellow has said— 
“Yes the Winter is beautiful surely 
If like flies we could walk on the ceiling.” 

The walking was bad—the snow that had fallen the day 
before was already begrimed and black, the slush was above 
our rubbers, high overshoes were needed. Pools of water were 
on the road. We happened to glance into one of them and be- 
held our beautiful New England landscape in miniature. Elm 
trees arched in the picture showing the delicate tracery of 
their twigs and branches; through the grey sky were golden 
gleams; a bit of an old stonewall was there. Could Whistler 
with all his delight in greys and browns have painted it better ? 
It was a Christmas landscape in the pool, of which Emerson 
might have written,— 

“Tis not in the high stars alone, 

Nor in the cup of budding flowers, 

Nor in the redbreast’s mellow tone, 

Nor in the bow that smiles in showers, 

But in the mud and seum of things 

There alway, alway something sings.” 

—M. R. Case. 

Hillcrest Gardens, 
Weston, Mass. 





THE DECORATIVE DAHLIA “MARMION” 


THE PRIZE DECORATIVE 
DAHLIA OF 1927 


IZE in Dahlias is no indication of quality. Indeed, Dahlias 

of large size are very likely to develop obvious faults. 

Occasionally, however, a variety is produced which is very 

large and yet strikingly beautiful. Marmion is a Dahlia of this 

type, and because of its outstanding merits has attracted much 
attention, both in this country and abroad. 

Marmion is of such enormous size and looks so massive 
among surrounding Dahlias as to fairly dwarf them. The 
great depth of the golden yellow flower, which is suffused with 
bronze on the reverse of the petals, and the deep tone on the 
high full center enhances the beauty of this unusual Decora- 
tive variety, while the long wavy florets curl in such fashion 
as to eliminate every hint of coarseness. 

Early and late the sturdy bushes are covered with blooms, 
on stems sufficiently strong to hold the heavy flowers erect. 

Marmion, exhibited by various growers, has been awarded 
more first prizes in this country and Canada in 1926 and 1927 
than any other Dahlia. The past season Marmion was grown 
in France and received a certificate of merit from the Société 
Nationale D’Horticulture de France, a very decided honor, as 
this award is made only to flowers of unusual merit. While 
Marmion originated on the Pacific Coast, it thrives equally 
well in the East. 


PROPAGATING MUSCARI FROM 
SEEDS AND BULBLETS 


Y attention has just been called to the item in Horticul- 

ture of November 1 by A. O. Snoddy on growing Mus- 
eari or Grape Hyacinth from seed. While I agree with the 
writer that Muscari are easily grown in this manner (have 
been so growing it for several seasons), I find that at least 
some varieties multiply so rapidly from the bulbiets that 
crowing from seed is hardly worth while except on a large 
seale. 

I grow chiefly the variety conicaim, which is the most vig- 
orous of the dark blue sorts. It blooms in April with spikes 
eight or more inches high and the flowers are especially fine 
for eutting because of their long keeping quality. I have suc- 
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Tree Moving in Winter | 
is a Safe Operation 


Big Evergreen and deciduous trees can be moved in 
winter—or any other season—from our nursery to 
your grounds without danger. Success is assured by 
the modern methods we employ. 

Nor is the job a long one, for Hicks’ men know how 
to go about the work, and with our equipment the task 
usually is completed in record time. 

If you do not have our latest price 


list and catalogues, write us—we 
shall be glad to send them promptly. 


HICKS NURSERIES 
Box E, Westbury, L. I., New York 















NEW PLANTS 


We have in stock many new rare plants—largely sorts introduced 

by thee ARNOLD ARBORETUM. Also a few of our own in- 

troduction. 

Our pamphlet “New and Rare Plants,” describes these new sorts. 
Write for a copy now. 


Wyman’s Framingham Nurseries 


Framingham, Mass. 





























FARQUHAR’S 


Garden Annual | 
for 1928 


is beautifully illustrated and describes many new and 
rare novelties in plants, seeds and bulbs never before 
offered; also a complete list of the best standard vari- 
Ready in January. 








eties, with helpful cultural hints. 


Copy sent free upon request 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street 


Boston 
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cessfully shipped the blooms by parcel post as far as New York 
and had them last for a week after their arrival. 

The bulbs, when left in the ground two years, produce as 
many as fifty bulblets each, and these bulblets when replanted 
will bloom the second year, while most seedlings require three 
years. This variety prefers early planting, about September, as 
it makes vigorous top growth in the Fall, remaining green all 
Winter in our climate. Most of the Muscari imported from 
Europe are of varieties inferior to this one. I am perhaps the 
largest grower of this item in the United States, having a 
planting of upwards of half a million bulbs. 

—Joe Smith. 


Olympia, Wash. 


EFFECT OF RAINY WEATHER 
ON SQUASHES* 


HE past few years has seen a decided slumping off in the’ 


yield of squash, but the total acreage has been continu- 
ously inereased, thus producing a surplus crop. This is espe- 
cially true of the Hubbards or other Winter types. 

The yield is eut down by failure of the first set of female 
flowers to be pollinated and fertilized. The keeping quality 
of the squash has been poorer due primarily to the fact that 
a large majority of the squash are the result of late pollina- 
tions and are not properly matured. Squash have male and 
female flowers and it is necessary that insects, especially bees, 
carry the pollen from the male to the female flowers before 
the small squash will start to grow. A period of cold, cloudy 
weather, preventing insects from working among the flowers, 
will result in poor pollination and a yellowing and drying or 
decaying of the small squash. 

The flowers open in the early morning, if the temperature is 
above 60 degrees F, and must be pollinated during the fore- 
noon. The pollen loses its vitality soon after one o’clock and if 
bees work on the flowers in the afternoon and not in the morn- 
ing very little fertilization will result. 

Weather with short showers is detrimental during the period 
of pollination and causes a decided reduction in set. Male and 
female flowers have a honey-like nectar which attracts insects. 
As insects go from flower to flower they carry the pollen on 
their legs. Pollination is really accidental. The receptacle on 
which the pollen is accidentally placed in the female flower 
contains a sugary liquid and causes the pollen to germinate 
and send a tube in to the small squash thereby causing fertil- 
ization of the ovules or young seeds to take place. 

Intermittent rains wash off the pollen in the male flowers 
and wash off or dilute the sugary material on the receptacle 
of the female flower, so that the pollen cannot germinate. It 
will not germinate in pure water. Thus, even though insects 
earry the pollen to the female flowers, the flowers are not 
fertilized because it cannot grow. An examination in the field 
shows a large number of small squash decaying or drying up 
during periods of rainy weather, but not during warm, sun- 
shiny days when bees are working overtime and the flowers 
are in a receptive condition. 

The mixture found in our squash varieties is appalling. 
Even growers who try to select for a given type have trouble 
with yellow squash cropping out in supposedly Blue Hubbard 
seed. When we realize how pollination takes place and how far 
bees will travel it is easy to see how varieties become crossed. 
If the flowers were always cross pollinated, that is, a flower 
from one plant fertilizing a flower from another plant of the 
same variety, most of the varieties would remain fairly con- 
stant, but very often two flowers on the same plant are mated 
and self-fertilization takes place. If seed is saved from such 
a self-fertilized squash it will produce many different types 
and explains to a large extent the conglomeration of types and 
sizes found in many of our commercial cultivated varieties. 


*From a Bulletin of the Market Garden Field Station at Waltham, Mass. 
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NATIVE ROCK PLANTS | 
FROM THE NORTH ; 


ANY good rock plants are to be found in the cold part 
of this continent. Some are native, as well, to the 
mountains of Europe, so they are true alpines, and suitable 
for the smallest rock garden. All of the following list are 
hardy to any degree of cold, but the long, hot Summers of 
the warmer latitudes are very unsuitable to the best growth 
of many of the list. Plant on north slopes, or on the shady 
side of big rocks, in a poor fibrous soil. Many of these plants 
like limestone: 
Anemone parviflora, Northern Anemone. White, May. 
Anemone hudsoniana, Cutleaf Anemone. Red, June. 
Antennaria alpina, Alpine Pussytoes. Brown, April. 
Antennaria carpathica, Carpathian Pussytoes. Brown, May. 
Aquilegia brevistyla, Small-flower Columbine. Blue, June. 
Arenaria arctica, Arctic Sandwort. White, July. 
Arenaria ciliata, Fringed Sandwort. White, June. 
Arenaria litorea, Beach Sandwort. White, June. 
Arenaria macrophylla, Large-leaf Sandwort. White, July. 
Arenaria, verna, Tufted Sandwort. White, June. 
Arenaria verna, Tufted Sandwort. Pink, June. 
Braya humilis, Low Rockeress. Pink, June. 
Chrysanthemum arcticum, Arctic Chrysanthemum. White, October. 
Draba alpina, Alpine Whitlowgrass. Yellow, May. 
Draba arabisans, Rockeress Whitlowgrass. White, June. 
Drabo incana, Hoary Whitlowgrass. White, June. 
Draba stylaris, Gray Whitlowgrass. White, May. 
Diapensia lapponica, Diapensia. White, June. 
Epilobium alpinum, Alpine Willow-weed. White, June. 
Epilobium anagallidifolium, Pimpernel Willow-weed. Pink, June. 
Geum triflorum, Longplume Avens. White, May. 
Iris setosa canadensis, Hooker Iris. Blue, June. 
Oxytropis arctica, Arctic Oxytrope. Violet, June. 
Oxytropis campestris, Field Oxytrope. Yellow, June. 
Potentilla nivea, Snowy Cinquefoil. Yellow, June. 
Potentilla multifida, Cutleaf Cinquefoil. Yellow, June. 
Primula farinosa, Birdseye Primrose. Lilac, June. | 
Primula mistassinica, Dwarf Canadian Primrose. Pink, June. 
Sagina saginoides, Arctic Pearlwort. White, July. 
Saxifraga aizoon, Aizoon Saxifrage. Cream, June. 
Saxifraga aizoides, Yellow Mountain Saxifrage. Yellow, June. 
Saxifraga caespitosa, Tufted Saxifrage. White, June. 
Saxifraga oppositifolia, Twinleaf Saxifrage. Purple, June. 
Saxifraga tricuspidata, Threetooth Saxifrage. Yellow, June. 
Senecio canus, Silvery Groundsel. Yellow, June. 
Sedum roseum, Roseroot. Green, May. | 
Silene acaulis, Moss Campion. Pink, July. 
Statice armeria, Common Thrift. Pink, May. 
Stellaria longipes, Longstalk Chickweed. White, June. | 
Sibbaldia procumbens, Creeping Sibbaldia. Yellow, June. 
Thalictrum alpinum, Arctic Meadowrue. Green, June. | 
—Stephen F. Hamblin, Director. | 


Botanic Garden, Harvard University. 


CORTLAND APPLE GIVES | 
SATISFACTION | 


HE new Cortland apple, a product of the fruit breeders | 

at the Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y., is being well 
received by the trade because of its high quality and ability 
to keep well, and is becoming popular with amateur fruit 
growers because it prolongs the season by one to two months 
for MeIntosh-like apples. Derived from a cross between the 
Ben Davis and the MelIntosh, the Cortland displays all of 
the excellent qualities of flesh that have made the McIntosh | 
one of the most profitable varieties in the East. In addition, 
with its late ripening, it supplies the market with a fruit 
which is the equal of MeIntosh for one to two months longer. 
The Cortland also derives from the cross the ability to hang 
to the tree much better than does the MelIntosh, a valuable 
asset from the standpoint of the fruit grower. Planting 
stocks of the Corland apple may be purchased at about cost 
of production from the New York State Fruit Testing Asso- 
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SEED OF RARE TREES 
AND SHRUBS 
FOR NURSERYMEN 


Send for List 
T. D. HATFIELD 
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Iris - Phlox - Peonies 
Perennials 
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VIOLA JERSEY GEM 


(The Perennial Violet) 
Has proved itself the finest hardy plant we ever introduced. 


Price $3.00 per dozen; $20.00 per hundred. 


Write for our circular 


TOTTY’S 


MADISON NEW JERSEY 











ciation with headquarters at Geneva, N. Y. This organiza- | 


tion undertakes to distribute the new fruit varieties to inter- | 
ested persons for trial under varied soil and climatic condi- | 


tions so long as the stocks last. 


The House of Quality 


Invites your inspection of their choice line of nursery stock grown 
especially for those who want the best quality obtainable. 
Ornamental Evergreens—choice shade trees, flowering shrubs and 
vines. 

The cream of the world’s choicest Peonies, Iris and Phlox and 
hardy garden perennials are at your command. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


Catalog West Newbury, Mass. Not Open Sundays 
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A MULCH THAT PREVENTS 
WINTER DAMAGE 


Protect plants from Winter killing. Order im ~-ediately GPM Peat Moss, the 
mulch that thousands use. Learn a lesson from the great loss during the Winter 
of 1925-26. Uncounted thousands of Conifers, Rhododendrons and other Broad- 
leaved Evergreens would not have been fed to the bonfire if proper precautions 
had been taken. Order now Nature’s mulch—the 


EAT MOSS 


It’s an insurance—no premiums to pay—only profits 
to be gained. Save yourself fret and disappointment. 
Cover the soil under plants with genuine Imported HERE IT Is! 
Granulated Peat Moss. Save tender stem and crown COMES IN BALES 
rootlets from frost-heaving which cracks them off 

and dooms the plant. Be Sure 





: To Look 
Protect: In Spring, work in the Peat Moss and note how’ for That 
Evergreens wonderfully the plants will thrive. Triangle 
Shrubs Order what you need now. It’s late! — 
Perennials One bale will cover 240 square feet, one inch deep. @et 


Bulb Beds Price $4.00 per bale, f.o.b. shipping point nearest y 
your railroad station, saving you time and freight Ask F 
Roses, etc. charges. Explanatory Booklet Free. a& SOF 


29-P-Burling Sli 
ATKINS & DURBROW, INC., Importers New York, N.Y. 






























INDESTRUCTO METAL 
PLANT. LABELS 


Label Dahlias, Gladioli, Cannas, etc., and know Wy 465 
the varieties next Spring. No. 1 label, copper 7 X P 
wired, fastens to stems of Dahlias or Glads 
ready for use, also for trees and shrubs, $1.35 
per 100; No. 2 label, $1.70 per 100, postpaid. 
Labels last forever, writing always plain. No ink 
required. No. 51 ‘for pot plants or garden use, 
stake 8 in. tall, $1.75 per 100; No. 52, 10 in. 
tall, $2.00 per 100; No. 53, 15 in. tall, $2.50 per 
100, postpaid. Writing atylus free with order. 
Samples sent for 2c stamp. Folder free. Sold 
by many seedsmen and nurserymen. If your 
dealer cannot supply, order from factory. 






















On Stakes BALL AND SOCKET MFG. CO. 
Like Above West Cheshire, Conn. 
or Wired 














CERCIDIPHYLLUM JAPONICUM 


(KATSURA TREE) 


| It is one of the most interesting and beautiful Japanese trees introduced 
by the Arnold Arboretum. The habit when young is very much like the 
Lombardy Poplar, but later it spreads out into a broad, pyramidal tree. 
The leaves are oval to blunt heart-shaped, opening delicate rose-pink to 
purple, becoming a rich medium to light green, turning clear yellow oc- 
casionally tinged with scarlet in autumn. 


Trees 3 to 4 feet, $1.50 each; $12.50 per ten. 
WYMAN’S FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Write now for catalog of our full line of stock 

















Chree Christmas Gifts 


for the Garden-Lover 


PLANT HUNTING 
ARISTOCRATS OF THE GARDEN 
AMERICA’S GREATEST GARDEN 

by 
ERNEST H. WILSON, M.A., V.M.H. 


Keeper of the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University 


These books may be obtained from the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


THE STRATFORD COMPANY, Publishers 
234-240 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 























A HARDY ENGLISH IVY FOR 
NORTHERN GARDENS 


HE English Ivy is generally regarded as one of the 

choicest vines. It is evergreen, it clings to any rough sur- 
face, and it makes an excellent ground cover. Unfortunately, 
the ordinary type is too tender for the northern states. When 
used as a ground cover it will often winter successfully, but on 
buildings it is almost certain to suffer badly every season. A 
much hardier form has now been placed on the market under 
the name of Hedera helix baltica. In appearance it differs 
little from the ordinary type except that the leaves are a trifle 
smaller and a little darker in color. It occasionally loses a 
branch or two in very severe weather, but tests of several 
vears at the Arnold Arboretum and in other places around 
Boston have demonstrated its ability to withstand the New 
England climate successfully, especially if it is planted where 
it does not get direct sunlight in late Winter and early Spring. 
It gives much promise for sections of the country where there 
are few hardy evergreen vines. 


KEEPING POPCORN IN CONDI- 
TION TO POP 


OPCORN usually fails to pop well because it is too dry. 

With a little attention to storage conditions popcorn may 
be kept in ideal popping condition for months at a time, 
while popcorn that has been allowed to dry out until it will 
not pop satisfactorily can be brought back to a good popping 
state by the simple process of adding the right amount of 
water. 

Storage in an outside shed where the air can circulate freely 
about the corn is recommended as an ideal place to store pop- 
eorn throughout the winter months. Popcorn stored outside 
will be ready for popping usually about Christmas time, and 
will remain in nearly perfect popping condition throughout 
the year. Almost invariably, popcorn stored in the house 
dries out rapidly and soon becomes too dry for good popping. 
Popcorn needs about 14 per cent moisture to do its best, but 
when stored in a heated building it usually drops to eight per 
cent or less of moisture. 

Popcorn that becomes too dry may be restored to good pop- 
ping condition by putting some of the shelled corn in a fruit 
jar, adding a little water, sealing up the jar, shaking thor- 
oughly, and allowing the corn to stand two days. The amount 
of water required varies with the dryness of the corn, but 
quantities ranging from two to five tablespoonfuls for each 
two pounds of shelled popeorn are recommended. 

The Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y. has available for 
free distribution to anyone interested in good popcorn a 
pamphlet telling about the best methods of handling popeorn 
and explaining how to put the ‘‘pop’’ back in popeorn that 
fails to pop well. 


POTTING UP REDWOOD 
BURLS 


May I ask your advice about a California Redwood burl which 1 
bought in December, 1925? The first Summer it was covered with 
little shoots and this second Summer it has grown roots, as well as 
making vigorous top growth. The strongest shoots have grown five 
inches this Summer and are nine to ten inches long in all. We have 
kept it in a shallow bowl of water, and now I am wondering if 
it ought not to be potted. Would you advise potting it and would 
you use the usual soil mixture? 

The Redwood burls can be potted up and the plants will 


grow for some time. It is very important, however, not to 
break any of the little rootlets when the work is being done. 
It is suggested, also, that you set the potted plant in a jardi- 
niére or pail partly filled with water and keep it there for 
several days. Then you should continue to give it a consid- 
erable amount of moisture. This plan is not often followed 
but undoubtedly you ean earry it out successfully. 
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FIFTY 
YEARS 


Since 1878 we 
have been fur- 
nishing all sizes 
of Trees, Shrubs 
and Evergreens 
at low prices to 
critical buyers. 
Write for Price 
Bulletin 





Koster Spruce 


Kelsey Nursery Service 
50 Church St., New York City 








May We Help You Plan 
Your Gardens for the 


Coming Season? 


White & Johnson Co. 


Wakefield Massachusetts 








$5.00 Bulb Collection 


for your 


Winter Window Garden 


6 Narcissus Paper White 
Hyacinths, assorted colors 
Early Tulips Duc Van Thol 
pt. Pebbles 
qts. Bulb Fibre 
Bulb Bowl 
Hyacinth Glass 
6” Bulb Pans 

Postpaid for $5.00 


Roderick M. Crocket & Co., Inc. 
Cranford, N. J. 


Nore NDF O 








T's 
Book 





arden 


The 1928 edition of this invaluable 
book will be mailed early in January 


to customers of record. If you are 
not on our list, write for free copy 
and mention Horticulture. 


HENRY A. DREER 


1305 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 








You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Bearberry 
Cotoneaster 


Kurume Azaleas 
Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 
and many other ground covers, rock 
plants and rare shrubs not found 
commonly listed. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston, Mass. 


Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 

















THE CERCIDIPHYLLUM 
OR KATSURA TREE 


NTRODUCED from Japan, and grown successfully in New 
England, Cercidiphyllum japonicum has proved a most 

attractive ornamental tree. The Cercidiphyllum or Katsura 
Tree as it is commonly known, belongs to the Trochoden- 
draceae. In Japan, it grows to be a very large tree, some- 
times attaining a height of 100 feet, but in this country from 
20 to 30 feet is its average height. 

Sometimes there is but one trunk, but more often the tree 
is composed of several trunks. The flowers and fruit are of 
little account, but the handsome, deciduous foliage and the 
interesting manner of growth, make the Katsura Tree valu- 
able, nevertheless. The name Cercidiphyllum is derived from 
the shape of the leaves, which are heart-shaped, and resemble 
those of the Judas Tree or Cercis. 

The attractive red leaf buds unfold during the latter part 
of April or early in May, and the young leaves turn a beauti- 
ful brownish purple, and finally, they become a handsome 
light green which they retain all Summer. In the Autumn the 
foliage turns again, to a coppery gold, then a bright yellow 
until the leaves fall. Although the Autumn color is good, it 
is the unfolding of the leaves in the Spring, that is the 
charm of the Katsura Tree. 

Cercidiphyllum japonicum prefers a rather rich and moist 
soil, and the young trees develop rapidly. The Missouri 
Botanic Garden recommends among others, the Cercidiphyl- 
lum for planting where smoky conditions prevail. This is a 
great asset for a tree to have. It has proved hardy here in 
Massachusetts, and is valuable for planting where a good- 
sized specimen or lawn tree of character and beauty is 
desired. 

—Margaret I. Jardine. 
Groton, Mass. 


AJUGA AS A ROCK GARDEN 
PLANT 


Is the Bugle a good plant for rock gardens? One of my friends 
recommends it, while another friend warns me against its use. 
It is a real friend who warns you against the use of Bugle 


(Ajuga) in a rock garden. This is a neat little ground cover 
and a plant which does particularly well under trees where 
grass will not flourish, but it is predatory and unruly in 
the rockery, enlarging its borders so rapidly that less ag- 
gressive plants are soon hidden from sight and eventually 
killed out. Fortunately each new plant is in the form of an 
individual stool which is easily pulled up, making the task 
of curbing its wanderings less difficult. 

There are two kinds—Ajuga reptans, which has purplish 
blue flowers and a prostrate habit, and Ajuga genevensis. 
which, while dwarf, is more upright in form and produces 
blue flowers of a somewhat different shade. Bees are very 
fond of the blossoms and are found upon them in a great 
number. The Bugle is a very pretty and useful plant in some 
locations, but these locations do not include the rock garden, 
unless it is to be a combination of rocks and Bugle alone. 


STORED POTATOES NEED 
AIR TO KEEP WELL 


ILING potatoes too deep or confining them in bins from 

which the air is excluded may produce dark brown or 
black areas in the center or the potatoes commonly known as 
blackheart. Too high a temperature in the storage place will 
also produce these symptoms, but exclusion of air, even at 
low temperatures, always results in loss from blackheart. 
These facts have been brought out by experiments made at the 
Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y., where the effects of 
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Trade Mark Registered 


A Safe Insecticide 
for Your Plants !!! 


eee 

OR more than twenty years, 

Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray has 

been universally used to kill the 
warious sucking and chewing pests 
that destroy your plants, flowers, 
shrubs, evergreens and vegetables. The 
best known standard insecticide . . . 
powerful, yet harmless to the most 
tender plants ... clean... easy to 
apply ... ideal for use on large estates 
or small homes . . . outdoors or under 
glass. Recommended by the Officers of 
The Garden Club of America. 1 Quart 
$1.00, 1 Gallon $3.00, 5 Gallons $12.00, 
10 Gallons $20.00 — prices on larger 
quantities on request. 


WILSON’S SCALE-O 


A powerful dormant spray—something 
the grower of fruit trees cannot do 


: without. Highly effective against scale 


insects and eggs. Inexpensive .. . 
mixes readily in cold water — covers 
rapidly and evenly. 1 Gallon $2.00, 5 
Gallons $9.00. 


Also Manufacturers of 
WILSON’S WEED KILLER 
The Modern Way to Kill Weeds 
Sold at leading seed, flower, hard- 
ware and department stores every- 
If not obtainable at your 
dealer, write us. 


radeon 


Dept. E 
SPRINGFIELD 


where. 


NEW JERSEY 














Delphiniums, Oriental Poppies, Hardy 
Primrose, “Flame,” Campanula, 
“Pfitzerii” 

Plants of above 20 cents each, delivered 
Pansy Seed—hand pollenized, 

100 seeds $1.00 
VIEW ACRES, Hamilton, Montana 
H. E. JONES LIST 








GLAD GREETINGS 


I grow 300 choice varieties of Gladiolus 
out of about 12,000 named varieties on 
the market. Have just issued my LIST 
OF 100 ‘‘BEST’’ or ‘‘FAVORITE’’ 
varieties. 

I also have five very interesting, easily 
grown SOUTH AFRICAN SPECIES as 
follows: 


Each Dozen 

Psittacinus (Parrots Head) $2.00 $20.00 
Dracocephalus (Dragon 

Ph cadaas ooea een .25 2.50 
Primulinus Species 

(Very delicate) ........ -25 2.50 
DT. <avekéewes v0 6%.6 10.00 
Quartinianas ........cc00- 1.00 


WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 
Sunnymede, Sharon, Mass. 
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REGALE LILY BULBS AND SEED 
LILIES OF THE VALLEY 


grown in our cool moist climate are strong, 
full of energy, and make good when 
planted elsewhere. 


REGALE LILY etait ~~ 


Diameter Stock Per 100 1, F500 
%to % in. Planting $1.50 $10. 00 
%to % in. Planting 2.00 15.00 
% tol in. Blooming 3.00 20.00 

1 tol%in. Blooming 7.50 60.00 
1%tol%in. Blooming 10.00 75.00 
1% to2 in. Blooming 15.00 135.00 
2 to2%in. Blooming 20.00 175.00 


Special prices on larger sizes 
REGALE LILY SEED—POSTPAID 
% oz. about 1, = seed ey 00 


oz. 4,0 2.00 
% Ib. “* 26 000 " 6.00 
% lb. vie 32,000 “ 9.00 
1 Ib. ‘* 64,000 ‘* 20.00 


LILIES OF THE VALLEY 
‘‘Nothing better for forcing’’ 
Postage Prepaid 


Per Case 250 Pips $10.00 
Per Case 500 Pips 18.00 
Per Case 1,000 Pips 85.00 


LILIES OF THE VALLEY 
For outdoor planting 


Strong field clumps $20.00 per 100 
Pips for lining out 10.00 per 1000 


Orders Should Be Placed Now 
Bulbs Will Be Packed and Heid in Cold 
Storage for Infimediate Shipment 


GEORGE LAWLER — BULB GROWER 
Gardenville 
Tacoma, Washington 


Gladiolus Bulblets 


of the newest varieties. Delivery now. 
Come early, as they are scarce! Priced 
per each. 12 at price of 10. Prices of 
larger bulbs on request. A. E. Kunderd 
25c, Ooryphee $2, Creatore 60c, Dr. Moody 
50c, Gold Eagle 35c, Heavenly Blue $1, 
Helen mt 35c, Helen Wills 50c, Kun- 
derd’'s Yellow Wonder 15c, Luther Bur- 
bank $2.50, Mary Jane 20c, Minuet 25c. 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge $1.50, Mrs. F. O. 
Hornberger 25c, Mrs. P. W. Sisson 20c, 
Mrs. Van Konynenburg 40c, Patricia 
Oarter 60c, Pauline Kunderd $2.50, 
Pfitzer’s Triumph 35c, Red Tornado $1.25, 
Rippling Waters 75c, Rita Beck 25c. 


ARTHUR A. ARENIUS 
Box M, 59 Bliss Rd., Longmeadow, Mass. 








Convincing Proof 


“Nation-wide reputation for placing 
on the market selected Dutch bulbs of 
the highest quality, largest size and at 
the lowest price in the history of the 
bulb industry. Thousands of letters 
being received from every state in the 
Union giving testimony to the wonder- 
ful values offered.” 


Extra large variety of Bulbs offered in 
our 1928 catalog. The only catalog ever 
printed to contain so many testimonials. 
MAILED FREE UPON REQUEST. 


HOLLAND BULB CO. 
Gen. Post Office, Box 233, New York City 





Standard Hot Bed Sash, 3 ft. wide, 6 ft. 
long, made in several styles, to take three, 
four or five rows of glass, either grooved 
or made for glass to putty. Redwood. 
$1.40 each; White Pine, $1.60 each; 25 
or more sash, 10 cents less. Write for 
circular. 

Glass, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 10x14, 
at $2.50 per box, 50 sq. ft. Ten boxes or 
more, $2.45. C. N. ROBINSON & BRO., 
Dept. 29, Baltimore, Md. 








Success with Roses 


New, 32-page booklet tells 
in interesting, illustrated 
story form the easy way to 
care for your roses, Com- 
plete. Simple. Concise. 
Worth dollars to you — yet 
it’s only 25c. Write today. 
Send 25c in stamps or coin 
for ‘‘Success.’’ Our ‘‘Guide 
to Good Roses’’ is always 
FREE. 


THE CONARBD-PYLE CO. 
Star Rose Growers 
Box 27 West Grove, Penna. 

















storing potatoes in different ways have been given special 
study. 

If the tubers are to be stored at temperatures below 45 
degrees, they can be piled to a depth of six feet without danger 
of too closely confining the tubers on the bottom of the pile 
and leading to the development of blackheart. Where the 
storage place will have a temperature of 50 degrees or more, 
however, as is the case in most home cellars, it is regarded as 
unsafe to pile potatoes to a depth of more than three feet if 
they are to be kept longer than three or four weeks. As a rule 


outdoor pits are probably .well enough ventilated to make it 
unnecessary to provide special ventilation. Where potatoes 
have to be shipped long distances during cold weather, black- 
heart may develop from overheating of the car in transit. 
Severely blackhearted potatoes are unfit for seed purposes. 
Blackheart is not a disease, however, and sound tubers or 
those only slightly injured may be safely used for seed. 


THE OREGON LILY AS A 
GARDEN FLOWER 


HE Oregon or Columbianum Lily grows wild in certain 

sections of Western Oregon and Western Washington 
and, where domesticated, has been found well adapted to 
domestic cultivation. With the increasing interest throughout 
the country in Lily growing, it should be more widely dissem- 
inated and cultivated. It requires planting in late Summer, 
about six inches deep, and prefers well drained soil and a 
semi-shady location. It is pure golden yellow in color with 
brown spots, mildly fragrant, recurved in form, and produces 
from three to twenty blooms to a spike. The blooms are small 
and dainty, about three inches in diameter, and last for two 
or three weeks. 

In a state of nature this Lily seeds generously, and is easily 
grown from the seed planted about an inch deep in the Fall 
or early Spring. Seedlings bloom about the third year. I col- 
lected a quantity of the seed last Summer for my own plant- 
ing, and in order to encourage its wider dissemination I will 
send a packet of it to any one sending a stamp to pay the 
postage. 

—Joe Smith. 
Olympia, Wash. 


PHLOXES WHICH THRIVE 
IN NEW ENGLAND 


N our corner of Massachusetts we revel in the blue Phlox 

divaricata, found in most nursery catalogues. It grows 
native in various states of the Union and it is a very beautiful 
thing, blooming when Tulips are open. The lavender blue 
flowers form, in conjunction with Arabis alpina and Alyssum 
saxatile, brilliant masses of color in the garden. The shade of 
blue varies. Some are almost a clear blue while the variety 
laphami is a reddish lavender blue. The combination of these 
two in a friend’s garden was delightful. Some nurseries offer 
this Phlox in a white on the blue shade. 

Phlox Arendsi hybrids are not common. They are a cross of 
P. divaricata and the later-blooming P. decussata, growing 
about 18 inches high. Helene is the same bluish white as the 
white divaricata. It opened its first bloom the first of June this 
year and was still blooming scatteringly the last of August. 
There are two others, Louise and Amanda, the former light 
lilac and the latter mauve. 

Phlox amoena is another unusual Phlox not uncommon. It 
grows only six inches high and its foliage is hidden by a mass 
of deep pink shading on magenta. 

—Mary A. Baker. 
Fairhaven, Mass. 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 


BOSTON - - MASS. 
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Beautiful Rare Cacti Speci- 
mens, only $1.25. Express 
collect. Makes wonderful 
table garden display and very 
appropriate Holiday Gifts. I)- 


lustrated catalogue with pack- 
age mixed cactus seeds 25c. 
DESERT PLANT COMPANY 
Station A, Box 95 
El Paso Texas 








TEN CACTI 


All clean, healthy plants, suitable for 
potting—correctly named and no two 
alike—express collect for $1.00. 


Free List of Unusual Plants 
BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Mountain Park New Mexico 














Cacti Arizona California 
New Mexico Cacti 


Special collection, 30 mixed varieties, 
wonderful specimens, $3.50. Included in 
this collection are the Cereus Giganteus or 
the Fish Hook, from which Cactus candy 
is made. 15 extra large specimens, $2.00. 
All F.O.B. Tucson. 


Arizona Cacti Collectors 
Box 1857 Tucson, Arizona 





CACTI TEXAS 
NEW MEXICO CACTI 


SPECIAL 
80 beautiful mixed varieties Cacti, also 
12 Mexican Hand Painted Cacti Bowls. 
for $10.00; 40 Cacti Plants mixed with 6 
Cacti Bowls, $5.50; 10 Cacti with 3 Bowls, 
$3.00. F.0.B. El Paso. 


TEXAS CACTI CO. 


Box 7, Station A 
EL PASO TEXAS 





Clay’s Fertilizer 


Numerous successful greenhouse men 
know the merits of this reliable and 
quick acting fertilizer. 

We receive frequent importations and 
can promptly supply all wants. 


7 lbs. Pe 2 14 Ibs. $2.25, 28 lbs. $4, 
bs. $7.75, 112 Ibs. $15 
f.o.b. Boston 


Fiske Seed Company 
New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12 and 13 FANEUIL HALL 8Q. 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Pennsyplbania 
Horticultural Society 
celebrated its 


One Hundredth Anniversary 
on 


November 28th, 1927 


The Society was heartily congratulated 


On the accessibility, comfort, and attractiveness 
of its new rooms. 

On its Library which has been brought up-to- 
date and is now conveniently arranged and 
thoroughly indexed. 

On the spacious and beautiful auditorium in the 
same building where future exhibitions will be 
held, and where lectures (free to all members) 
will be given during the winter. 

On its association with the Massachusetts and 
New York Societies in the publication of Horti- 
culture, which each member receives semi- 
monthly without additional charge. 

On its co-operation with the Florist’s Club of 
Philadelphia and other interests in the main- 
tenance of the Philadelphia Flower Show, which 
is becoming an annual event in the month of 
March. 

On its pleasant relations with the various Gar- 
den Clubs of Philadelphia and vicinity. 

On its financial ability to maintain its low rate 
of membership ($3.00). 

Members and friends are invited to inspect the 
new rooms at 


1600 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 





MEMOIRS 


Volume 3, Just issued. A volume of 408 
pages comprising 55 papers 
presented at the International 
Conference on Flower and 
Fruit Sterility, held in 1926. 


Price $4.00 per copy 


ALSO AVAILABLE 
Volume 2. 


1907. Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Conference on Plant 
Hardiness and Acclimatiza- 
tion. Price $2.00 per copy. 


Volume ], 1992. Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Conference on Plant 
Breeding and Plant Hybridi- 
Price $2.00 per copy. 


PRICE 
For All Three Volumes $7.00 


zation. 


The Horticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 


598 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 





The Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 


Owns and occupies a fully equipped building 


‘(Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington 


and Massachusetts Avenues, Boston. In addi- 
tion to its exhibition halls and lecture halls, this 
building contains the offices of the Society, the 
editorial rooms of Horticulture, and the most 
complete Horticultural library in the United 
States, with a commodious reading room at- 
tached. The library is open to the public daily, 
except Sundays and holidays, from 9 A. M. to 
5 P.M. Members may borrow books by show- 
ing their membership cards and may obtain 
books by mail by writing to the Librarian. 
Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the Library 
and to make use of the reading room. 


Members of the Society receive tickets which 
admit them to all flower shows held in the build- 
ing. The members also receive, without addi- 
tional charge, eack issue of Horticulture Illus- 
trated, published twice a month. The Year 
Book, issued annually, and containing much 
valuable information, is also mailed to each 
member. 


Any person properly indorsed may become a 
member by paying the modest fee of two dollars 
a year or fifty dollars for a life membership. 


Address the Secretary 
Horticultural Hall 


Boston Mass. 











FOR YOUR TREES 


A NEW YELLOW HYBRID 











What makes a good 




















Write for SELF EMULSIFYING 
boii SPRAY OIL 
SUN OIL CO, Philadelphia, Pa. 
H-12-15 
Perennials 
Greenhouses 


Gardens, Lawns 


Growing Plants 





Wet. 180 lbs. One bag, one bale or a carload 
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“Lilies of Eastern Asia’ 
By E. H. Wilson 


Only a few copies of this 
great book left 


Price $7.50 


Order from HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 








Poultry Litter | 


UCKWHEAT 


“LIGHT AS 


H U L L S SNOWFLAKES” 


For good black earth—use black Buck- 
wheat Hulls, the moisture holding soil 
improver which is superior to commercial 
humus. Will not break down even the 
most delicate seedlings. Folder and prices 
upon request. 


DAYTON MILLING CO. 
TOWANDA, PA. 








TEA ROSE 


The application below has been approved by the Registra- 
tion Committee of the American Rose Society, and notice 
having been sent to the foreign Rose Societies, is proposed 
for registration as follows: 

Name—Yellow Radiance. Registered by The Conard-Pyle 
Company, West Grove, Pa. 

Yellow Radiance is a yellow Hybrid Tea; sport of Mrs. 
Charles Bell. Its habit of growth and foliage is the same as that 
of its parent, having fuller petalage. This Rose is similar to 
Radiance. 

If no objections are raised to the undersigned within six 
weeks after the publication of this notice, the registration 
of the above Rose will become permanent. 

—Robert Pyle, Seeretary. 
West Grove, Pa. 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


March 10-18. Louisville, Ky. Forty-fourth Annual Convention 


and the Ninth National Flower Show of the Society of American | 


Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists. 

March 17-25. Detroit, Mich. Detroit Flower Show under the 
auspices of the Allied Florists Association of Detroit and Vicin- 
ity, Ine., at Convention Hall. 

March 19-24. New York City. 
Show, at Grand Central Palace. 

March 20-25. Boston, Mass. Annual Spring Exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, at Horticultural Hall, 
Garden Clubs cooperating. 

March 20-24. Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia Spring Flower 
Show, at the Commercial Museum. 


March 29-April 1. Chicago, Ill. Second Chicago Flower and 


Fifteenth International Flower 


Garden Show, at Hotel Sherman. 


May 10-12. New York City. Third National Exhibition of the 
American Orchid Society in the Exhibition Hall of the Madison 
Square Garden. 


Plant Label coop?? 


It must be impervious to moisture, 
must retain its markings, and must 
not girdle the Plant —- WE HAVE IT. 


Complete sample line for the asking. 
THE AQUAPROOF PRODUOTS OO. 
2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 
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“Del-Bli” 


For DELPHINIUMS—A Preventative of Blight 
Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 


H.C. wittiaMs & SONS 


MILLERSVILLE, MD. 
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Unsurpassed for 
Greenhouse Painting 


For pamphlets worth having 
write to 
B. HAMMOND 
New York 


Beacon 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS| 


Ask for 
Catalog 
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acorative Plants 


Azalea Indica 


Few plants create a more cheerful atmosphere than Azaleas. 
Empress of India. Rosy salmon; double. 
Jean Haerens. Rosy carmine; double. 
Mme. Petrick. Bright rose; double. 
Mme. Van Der Cruyssen, Light pink, shading to purple; semi-double. 
Prof. Wolters. Pink, dark center. 
Vervaeneana. Rose-salmon, white margin; double. 
10 to 12-in. $3 each 12 to 14-in. $4.50 each 14 to 16-in. $6 each 
Specimens $7.50 to $10 each 


Kurume Azaleas 


The very beautiful variety of color make these extremely desirable 
for late forcing. 











sides, are both told and well shown 


in that new book of ours, called— 
Glass Gardens As We Know Them. 


Send for it. Don’t bother to enclose 
postage. That’s our part. 


lord & Hurnham(6. 
‘Builders of Greenhouses and Makers of “Boilers 


EASTERN FACTORY WESTERN FACTORY CANADIAN FACTORY 
Des Plaines, Ill. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Irvington, N. Y. 
Irvington 


St. Catharines, Ont. 


you find yourself humming a long- & 
:: 3 forgotten song. One you par- 
ticularly used to like. An 
hour flits by. And another. 
ee pat Es 
with surprising zest you remember 
the hundred and one things you want 
todo. Life has suddenly become 
: strangely and richly worth while. 
Your Glass Garden has done it. 
That’s what we mean by its practical 
side. That side, and all the other 


New York Chic?;,0 
Contr. Sank Bidg. 


New York 30 East 42nd St. Land Title Bldg. 
St. Louis Kansas City Boston Bu fialo 
704 E. Carrie Ave. ~* Commerce Blid:. Little Bldg. Jackson Bldg. 
Greensboro, N. C. Cleveland Denver 
300 Woodbine Court 1304 Ulmer Bldg. 1247 So. Emerson St, 


Montreal 


St. Catharines 
1410 Stanley St. i 


Ontazio, 


oront> 


T 
Harbor Com. Bldg. 


FOR FOUR GENERATIONS 
BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 


KSSS Ts oe 





Bridesmaid. Glowing Salmon. 
Christmas Cheer. Brilliant red. 
Fairy. Large blush pink, lighter 


Coral Bells. Very lovely. 
Pink Pearl. Salmon-rose, lighter 
in centre. 


towards edges. Snow. Pure white. 
8-in. $2 each 10-in. $3 each 
We can offer specimen plants in the following varieties: 
Apple Blossom Cherry Blossom Coral Bells 
Pink Pearl Salmon Beauty 
18 to 20-in. $15 each 20 to 22-in. $20 each 24-in. $25 each 


Other Varieties Suitable for Forcing 
For late forcing the following varieties are very satisfactory but 


often overlooked. They also are suitable for outdoor planting. 
Azalea Hinodegiri, Bright A. Mollis. Orange-yellow 


scarlet. Each shades. Each 
ER S Pree Ue $3.50 RG Ss ere Terre ee $3.50 
OD SE ae | OF 5.00 S0 Oe Se beads ea eek sss 5.00 
A. Hinomayo. Soft pink. A. Louise Hunnewell. .. .... .... 
Oe WL . 9 0 cic 000 6 nes 5.00 Se Oe ME 668600s00see>a 4.00 
A. Maxwellii. Carmine-red. ie fe ree rr 6.09 
TO BE 6s ccc ccm 8.50 BS EET oe 8.00 
aS! ae oe 5.00 A, Kaempferi. Salmon shades. .. ... 
ES We BG-tw, 2.000 ce bene 7.50 2G We We, descended ons oo 4.50 

A. Stylosa. Lavender and pink. A. Indica Alba. White. 
BS $0 Sie -8E. nc cece ccghe® 5.00 2 eee ee eee 6.00 


Rhododendron Hybrids 


Mixed Colors, 18 to 24-in. $6.50 each 
Bottle Brush 


Metrosideros is a lovely plant for indoor flowering; can readily 
be forced for Easter. 
Plants from 6-in. pots, $3.00 each 
Standard form, 30-in. stem, 12-in. head, $3.00 each 
32-in. stem, 15-in. head, 5.00 each 
Clivia 
Orange-red flowers in clusters. Excellent for the house. 
6-inch, $4 each 7-inch, $5 each 


Pot-Grown Greenhouse Grape- Vines 
Muscat of Alexandria, Barbarrosa, Canon Hall, Madrasfield Court, 
Black Hamburg, in 6-inch pots, $6.50 each 


Pot-Grown Figs 
Celestial, Brown Turkey, Magnolia, in 7-inch pots, $5 each 
Peaches and Nectarines for Forcing 


Decorative Plants 
Palms, Kentia Forsteriana, Phoenix Roebelini, Phoenix Canariensis, 
Pandanus, Dracaena in variety, Boston Ferns, Aspidistra, Araucarias 


A new edition of Roses by Bobbink & 

Roses Atkins, is ready. Nearly a thousand new 
“| . and old varieties are described and priced, 
Spring Planting and many are illustrated in color. Com- 

ments on their merits and demerits are | 

given frankly. All are perfectly classified and arranged to make 


ordering easy. We grow several hundred thousand two-year-old 
field grown plants in several hundred varieties, ready to ship. 


Our Specialties 
Chinese Magnolias, COotoneasters, Japanese Maples, Weeping Flowering 
Cherries, Red-flowering Dogwood, Rhododendrons, Hardy Vines, Flowering 
Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Evergreens in variety, grafted Blue Spruce in Kosters 
and Moerheimi varieties. 
In your request tt is important to state definitely what 
you intend to plant, as we issue several catalogues. 











BOBBINK & ATKINS 


| Nurserymen and Florists Rutherford, N. J. 
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